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SCULPTURES FROM THE CHATEAU 
DE BIRON 




SAINT JOHN 
DETAIL FROM THE ENTOMBMENT 

WITH the loan to the Museum, 
by Mr. Morgan, of the sculp- 
tures from the Chapel of 
the Chateau de Biron, one 
phase — and that a most important one 
— of French sculpture will be represented 
by a great and typical masterpiece. 

These sculptures have been already 
described by Mr. Paul Vitry, the greatest 
living authority on the subject, in Les 



Arts, March 1904, and nothing remains 
to be added to his masterly exposition, 
but it may be well to extract from it for 
the readers of the Bulletin the essential 
points of his analysis and to amplify it 
by a comparison with other works of a 
kindred nature, though for our precise 
knowledge of these we are indebted to the 
same author's work on Michel Colombe. 

Biron is situated on the borders of 
Perigord and the Agenais. The Chateau 
as it stands dates from its reconstruction 
after 1444 when it was destroyed by the 
English troops. Pons de Gontaut, who 
was Seigneur de Biron towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, served under 
Charles VIII in his ill-planned expedition 
into Italy. While in Rome, Pons ob- 
tained from Alexander Borgia a bull 
permitting him to found a private chapel 
dedicated to N6tre-Dame-de-Pitie de 
Biron. On his return, he constructed 
two churches one over the other. The 
lower church was to be used as parish 
church, the upper was the private and 
funerary chapel of the family. The 
chapel was dedicated in 1524, the year 
of Pons's death. The sculptures of this 
chapel consisted of (1), the Notre-Dame- 
de-Pitie with Pons de Gontaut and his 
brother Armand de Gontaut, Bishop of 
Sarlat, kneeling in prayer on either side; 
(2), The Deposition, a group of seven 
figures standing around the tomb into 
which the body of the dead Christ is 
being lowered; (3), the tomb of Pons de 
Gontaut; (4), the tomb of Armand de 
Gontaut. 

Since they form no part of the recent 
accession, the last two monuments need 
not concern us except to note that in 
them the Italianizing influence which is 
already apparent in the Deposition is 
much more marked and that they are 
clearly of a slightly later date. 

The N6tre-Dame-de-Pitie, is the earli- 
est of all. The figure of the Virgin and 
the dead Christ follow the traditional 
lines of fifteenth century French render- 
ings of the theme. The subject was in- 
deed one that thirteenth and fourteenth 
century French sculpture rarely treated 
and it was only with the rise of a new 
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realism at Dijon, about the year 1400, 
that the full possibilities of this culmina- 
ting motive of Christian pathos were 
realized. 



shown in Sluter's celebrated "Mourners. " 
The kneeling figures being portraits, are 
less marked in style, but even here some- 
thing of the Burgundian tradition is 




CENTRAL GROUP 
DETAIL FROM THE ENTOMBMENT 



That realistic movement which was 
due largely, as regards sculpture at least, 
to the inspiration of a great genius, Claus 
Sluter, left its impress for a full century 
upon French art. Even in this Madonna 
of Pity executed in the closing years of 
the fifteenth century in southwestern 
France, hundreds of miles from the Bur- 
gundian point of Anjou, we find many 
of Sluter's personal characteristics in 
the rugged, almost harsh realism of the 
dead Christ and still more in the massive, 
heavy folds of the Virgin's drapery which 
emphasize the idea of a figure weighed 
down with grief in a manner akin to that 



discernible in the proportions and the 
draperies. The treatment of this Pieta is 
still entirely indigenous, there are no 
traces here of the more conscious re- 
search for suavity of form and mythical 
composition which the Italians had al- 
ready developed. This is evident in 
the strictly literal rendering of the rela- 
tive proportions of the figure of Christ 
to that of the Virgin and the consequent 
want of harmony in the lines of the two 
figures. The subject was one which 
presented extraordinary difficulties to 
any artist who sought for grandeur of 
style and one has only to look for a mo- 
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ment at the elaborate science of design 
with which Michelangelo approached it 
in the Pieta in St. Peters or still more 
in the late Rondanini and Florentine 
versions to recognize how innocent our 
unknown French sculptor was alike of 
the difficulties and the possibilities of 
the theme. 

But for all its imperfections from the 
point of view of great and impressive 
composition, our artist has sufficient 
command of gesture, of facial expression 
and above all, sufficient intensity and 
sincerity of feeling to create a very touch- 
ing and tender conception of this supreme 
moment. There is moreover in this, 
an absence of all forced and theatrical 
dramatic effects, which makes it essen- 
tially finer and nobler than such brilliant 
Italian contemporary versions as those 
of Guido Mazzoni and Giovanni della 
Robbia. 

When we pass from this Pieta treated 
with all its native raciness and naivete 
to the great group of the Entombment, 
we recognize that in the few years which 
have intervened between the execution 
of the two, a change has just begun to 
make itself felt, a change that was des- 
tined all too soon to destroy the great 
native tradition of French art and leave 
in its place a sterile hybrid manner. 

But before going into details of style, 
we must consider the nature and purpose 
of such compositions as this of the en- 
tombment. 

Even to this day in some parts of Italy 
and Sicily, certain scenes of the life of 
Christ are enacted by means of images. 
The best known of such scenes is the 
Presepio or Nativity represented by 
figures sometimes of life size, sometimes 
smaller, set in a background in which 
the Stable at Bethlehem is represented, 
often with elaborate realism. At Easter, 
a modified representation of the burial 
of Christ is also carried out. The image 
representing the dead body being fre- 
quently carried from one church to 
another throughout the whole district 
and deposited in a tomb in one of the 
churches till Easter Sunday. In English 
Parish churches, it was not unusual to 



construct especially for such enactments, 
so called "Easter Sepulchers ,, set in the 
wall of the chancel near the altar. One 
cannot doubt that the extremely realis- 




MARY MAGDALEN 
DETAIL FROM THE ENTOMBMENT 

tic Entombments of which the Biron 
sculpture is so remarkable an example, 
were based on such commemorative 
re-enactments of the burial of Christ. 

As M. Emil Male has conclusively 
shown, many motives in later Gothic 
art are direct transcripts from the relig- 
ious drama of the day and in these en- 
tombments the curious completeness 
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of the realization, the minute actuality 
of the details would indicate such an 
origin. In Italy this realism was car- 
ried to an extraordinary degree by Guido 
Mazzoni 1450-1518, in his Pieta. at S. 
Giovanni Decollato at Modena. Indeed 
his style, and that of his immediate fol- 
lowers, stands in striking contrast to 
the normal canons of Italian sculpture. 
The figures are of life size and sculptured 
in the round, and realistically colored. 
Both types and costume are accepted 
from ordinary life without selection or 
generalization, and display in their atti- 
tudes the most liberal expressions of 
abandonment to grief. 

Such liberal and realistic melodrama 
seems already to anticipate the worst 
excesses of nineteenth century art and, 
in spite of his extraordinary skill, we 
cannot count Mazzoni's as a noble or 
elevating conception of the theme. In 
Spain this tendency was carried, if possi- 
ble, still further in the succeeding cen- 
tury by artists like Pedro Roldan. 

Returning now to France, we find the 
first of these great sculptured groups 
around the dead Christ, at Tonnerre. 
The work was executed by Jean Michel 
and Georges de la Sonnette in 1453, an d 
in comparison with Mazzoni's pomp, 
betrays the characteristic difference be- 
tween the realism of Flemish, Burgundian 
and French art and that of Italy. There 
is the same detailed realism in costumes 
and types but far less attempt at drama- 
tic force and unity in the composition 
of the group. 

In the next important treatment of 
the theme that was executed at Solesmes 
in 1496, we come very near to the Biron 
sculptures. Here the movement is more 
marked and the expression of feeling 
more complete, but it is not in the direc- 
tion of vehement action and external 
theatrical display of grief as in Mazzoni 
and the Spaniards, but towards a quiet 
contemplative sorrow, and this idea is 
rendered by a masterly invention of 
the unknown artist, who places the Mag- 
dalen seated in front of the tomb, so 
wrapt in mournful memories of her Mas- 
ter's death, that she forgets even to gaze 



with her companions at the dead body 
beside her. 

The sculpture at Solesmes must be 
regarded as the culminating point of 
this phase of French art. Even Michel 
Colombe, the artist whose name is always 
associated with this period, never con- 
ceived anything finer, and the author 
of the Biron sculptures, while he follows 
a precisely similar tradition and is in- 
spired by the same sentiment, does not 
quite attain to the surprising beauty 
of this motive of the seated Magdalen 
in the Solesmes group. Nor has he quite 
the command of expressive gesture shown 
in the woman to the right, at Solesmes, 
whose body is bent as though turning 
away from the scene, but with the head 
reverted with a lingering look of fixed 
sadness. 

One must suppose that the Biron sculp- 
tor working so far away from the focus 
of artistic tradition which by this time 
was on the Loire and at Moulins, had 
something of a provincial simplicity in 
his manner. But for all that, if our 
monument must yield to the supreme 
beauty of the Solesmes sculpture, it 
remains one of the most important and 
most beautiful expressions of French 
art just at the moment before it lost its 
individuality under Italian influence, at 
the moment when with great sculptors 
like Colombe and great painters like 
Jean Perreal it promised a development 
comparable to that of Italy itself. 

In comparing the Entombment with 
the Pieta, we notice, as I have said, a 
slight change of style. The draperies are 
decidedly less massive and voluminous, 
the modeling is less harsh and severe, 
the expressions of the faces more tender 
and more sentimental, although the 
composition still remains almost archai- 
cally naive and lacks any single rhythmic 
motive to unite the figures. This change 
to thinner draperies and more softened 
forms is precisely that which marks the 
early years of the sixteenth century in 
French sculpture and although, as we 
shall see, there are here, too, traces of the 
influx of Italian ideas, this particular 
change was probably determined already 
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by the normal evolution of the native 
style. Indeed, to a surprising extent 
these figures still retain something of the 
impress which Claus Sluter's genius gave 
to fifteenth century French sculpture. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
figures of Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
demus. One wears a modification of 
the peculiar high head-dress with turned 
up borders which we find in the prophets 
of the Puits de Moise at Dijon and in 
both the costume shows but little varia- 
tion on Sluter's forms. 

The Italian influence is however clearly 
marked in the bas-reliefs on the Sepulcher 
itself. These represent the stories of 
Jonah and Abraham's Sacrifice, both 
types of the Resurrection. Here the 
small pilasters as well as the mouldings 
of the Sepulcher are in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, though with that 
provincial note which might result from 
the work being carried out by French 
sculptors from Italian designs. No less 
decidedly Italian is the curious frame of 
wooden pilasters which surrounds the 
whole composition. 

Nothing is more typical than this, 
of the curious manner in which the French 



artists of the period, trained in a Gothic 
tradition began to accept the ideas of 
the Renaissance, applying classic motives 
to Gothic structures without any defi- 
nitely understood principle. One may 
suppose here that if the tradition that 
Italian sculptors were employed be cor- 
rect, these sculptors were felt to be 
artists of such second-rate ability, that 
neither the general design nor the most 
important part of the execution, the 
figures themselves, could be intrusted 
to them; but that in the treatment of a 
flat surface like the tomb, their skill 
in carving and the richness of their class- 
ical arabesque ornamentation were wel- 
comed. 

But whatever the reason for this odd 
admixture of inconsistent style which 
marks the beginning of the Renaissance 
in all northern countries, the whole 
effect of our monument is essentially 
French. It is one of the greatest ex- 
pressions of the French spirit in the art 
of sculpture at this interesting period 
when it was trying to adapt the tradition 
of a robust and energetic realism to the 
refined mood and tender sentimentalism 
of a new age. R. E. F. 




JONAH AND THE WHALE. DETAIL FROM 
THE ENTOMBMENT 
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